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Housewives, whose time is 
devoted to helping the war 
effort, find Mansion—the bril- 
liant polish for floors, furniture 
and linoleum—a quick and 
easy way to keep their homes 
bright, clean and healthy. 








/ 
Y/\SUPPLIES ARE LIMITED 


and your Dealer may be out of 
stock. When you get your tin 


On Burma Hills /MP/RL USE IT VERY SPARINGLY. 


Seven days’ patrol is over! 
We’ve had a proper scrub. 






















Th 
We make a little fire, | ‘ 
And we cook a bit of grub. 2 


The daybreak flames around us 
The sky is emerald green — 

Ten thousand miles from Blighty —~ 
And oceans in between. 


Young Bert puts on a record, 

And while I comb my hair, 
We talk about the Empire — 

The one in Leicester Square. 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 
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Let us salute him, the man who fights bT . 
. 70 0 
our battles for us. Let us salute him by eg. oe 
° | jf , , 
saving more—much more. SALUTE THE | pay ~ has n 
SOLDIER every day and every week, not | HE WORD J -_— 
. . . L 
only in your Special Week, but all the time | JN nt 
” ‘iat: SOO . ~ ’ S ——— Per | \ ; our 
RE SY) Y, | This Space has been devoted to the War Savings Campaign by [=~ : or bri 
QS eh |} EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD.MAIDSTONE| LFF tory 
aa issued by the Nationa! Savings Committee | ' il i ike at i} ; \. aie 
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f Is your smoking really neces- ey? sd pion fa 


sary? No. If it were a choice 
between life and Balkan : 
Sobranie, you would probably 
prefer your life. We have 
never pretended to preach the 
moral virtues. On the other 
hand, we see no harm in 
reiterating that life without 
its moments of pleasure is 
meaningless, and smoking 
without Balkan Sobranie 
worthless. That is because 
in spite of everything we 
have refused to lower our 
standards; we prefer to 
smoke less so long as we 
4, can smoke well. 
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\\| PYREXBrand 


1 Regd Trade Mark 


Scientific Glassware 


essential to 







Mr. Frean can hardly believe that 
he’s been temporarily banished from the 
North. But as Mr. Peek says, it’s all for 
the best, as this zoning scheme saves trans- 
port and helps to win the war. There are 


SFEOFSSS YK 









{« limited supplies of Vita-Weat in the South post-war progress. 
= of England and Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean 
R hope that you will get some from time to @ ee ~ ao = 4h 
: time to help keep you fit and cheerfl fg soe tage omg 
a — which has resulted in a greater 
> \ Sy) si Vi W, demand for reliable glassware. 
N ad 
Mex : Further enormous strides are still 
4 
of {Oy . U ta eat REGD. being made : researchand laboratory 
PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD practice, and the new scientific devel- 
- SOBRANIE UL" LONDON. EC] opments that will take place during 
: Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits the post-war period will call for even 





“seem imore general use of glassware of 
~ - distinctive and proven qualities. 

PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware 
has the almost unbelievably low limit 
of linear expansion of .0000032, and 
its resistance to the effects of sudden 








The Mark of Maintained 


Supremacy. iwi thermal changes, and to all acids 
The Mark of Maintained other than hydrofluoric or glacial 
Service. phospheric make this glassware a 


valuable asset in the laboratory, the 
dispensary, and in all chemical manu- 
facturing processes. 
By reason of this low co-efficient of 
expansion, it has been possible to 
make the structure of PYREX Brand 
Scientific Glassware more robust than 
that of ordinary glass, thus minimising 
the risk of breakage through contin- 
uous everyday handling . . . . and 
reducing replacement costs to a per- 
centage far below that of the more 
fragile type of glassware. 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glass- 
ware ts supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, but 
tllustrated catalogue and two 
free copies of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent direct on 
application to us, which should 
be written on trade heading or 
accompanied by professional 
card. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Regd Trade Mark 


Scientific Glassware 


is made by 
James A. Jobling 
& Company Ltd. 


°‘A little of 
what you fancy” 

















really does you good, when Lembar is your choice. 
Besides being pleasant to drink, pure lemon juice, 
cane sugar, finest barley and glucose form a high- 
caloric drink which takes some of the misery 
out- of acidosis, colds, biliousness or fevers. 
Precious half-bottles of Lembar may still be 
had—but only from the chemist and only for 
the sickroom. Throats that are thirsty (but 
not sore) must wait until after the war. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Obtainable from 
chemists 








To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care of it. Loewe briarsare very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. you ar. 
invited to send your Loewe Briars for cleaning 
our experts which will preserve those in use 


or bring into service yo favourites, 
wo ra ae - Wear Glass Works, 
LOEWE & Co., Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, $.W.1 SUNDERLAND. 


LOONIE: MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N.IS | QS 
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HOSPITAL 


SUNDAY 
lith June 


THE VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 
are not money-making concerns; 
but they pay handsome dividends, 
reckoned in terms of health and 
well-being, on contributions to 


them through the 


METROPOLITAN 
HOSPITAL- 
SUNDAY FUND 


Please send a donation through 
your Church, or to The Lord 
E.C.4. 


Mayor, Mansion House, 














CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 














History i in the making 


dd a ul 
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before the building of the Houses of 
Parliament was begun from the designs 
of Sir Charles Barry, the firm of Seager 
Evons was founded. With a record of 
139 years of fine distilling, they still 
produce the unrivalled 


KEACERS 


Supplied to the public tk af the 
Retail Trade ONL 


25/3 ap 
Full size Half 

bottia le 
EST® 1805 














The importance of precise timing 
in relation to output cannot be 
over-estimated. There is mutual 





that helps you to synchronise 
effort, and keep it going. 


In the very unlikely event of your Ferranti Clock requiring attention send it to the 
Clock Servicing Department, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs., where experts will 
quickly set it going—and keep it going. 





satisfaction when it’s Ferranti time _ 
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It has »= 
been quite 
a problem 


with all the restrictions brought 
about by the War, to carry on the 
efficient service so cheerfully given 
in the past. Our first thought was 
for the children and we 
discontinued making men’s and 
women’s goods to concentrate the 
material and labour to effect a wider 
distribution on children’s garments. 
But even by that effort we have not 

n able to catch up with the ever- 
increasing demand for Chilprufe. 
Chilprufe. Agents, large and small, 
are receiving a fair share and are 
anxious to please by equitable 
distribution. 





EICESTE 


LIMITED 


CHILPRUFE 
for CHILDREN 


CHILPRUFE 
Governing a eer ory BOLTON. . 

















STILL 
LEADING 


still made 
in 7 colours 


still 
obtainable 
everywhere 


and still the best! 


Why risk using any but 
the best cleaner on your 
precious Suede shoes 
today ? 


Meltonian keeps your 
* suede shoes ‘new-looking’ 
longer— soft, fresh and 
free from shiny spots. All 
good shoe shops sell and 
recommend it. 








* 


Meltonian 
SUEDE CLEANER 
in 4 oz. bottles, I/- 


To lengthen the life of 
shoes of polished leather use 
MBLTONIAN CREAM, 
but use it sparingly, as in 
the national interest supplies 
are restricted. 
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ROSS'S... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 











Will return with the other good things 








AERTEX 


lets your 


skin 
breathe 
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RADIO 


1] DENT 
| | 
REN 
(ules 
war. tane 
SORRY! Owing to restricted supplies only a ENA es rN St 0 
few sets are available in certain Provincial \ SS : 
Towns. Enquire at Local Branch. Over 80 
Branches and Depots operating to ensure Free ili: 
Service, Free Replacements, etc., to the for- a eee \ 
- tunate half million who rely on Radio Rentals a I). N \ BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 


for their listening. 
Head Office : 92 Regent St., London, W.1 seemed 
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CLEANING — Warm soapy 
water used frequently is 
the best general cleaner for 
enamel, chromium, bakelite 
or paint. Never use gritty 
pastes. 
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Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living " o 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed f 





A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to Our men in prison 
camps.. THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 





We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the meeds of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice .... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


> 
- Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, fal ere Ss LO a Sp eedy 


15 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


Sn: 
S RED CROSS 


Jewel Sales 
AT CHRISTIE’S 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 


return 








THIS SPACE IS DONATED BY 


Becchuns Pills Limited 



































bs easy fo make as a cup a fea | 


says OLD HETHERS 


Since you cannot buy Robinson's Barley Water in bottles Specially prepared by 

for the time being, you will do well to take Old Hethers’ Abdulla for all lovers of 
advice and make it for yourself from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ p ; 

Barley. The simple directions are on the tin ; and if you the American style cigarette. 
cannot get hold of a lemon or an orange for flavouring, use . 

the juice of stewed or tinned fruit ; honey or jam. Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.! 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S i 


‘Patent? BARLEY if 
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GerMAN and Russian pressure is putting such a squeeze 
on Bulgaria that she is in danger of becoming a frontier. 


° ° 


It is said that a new line of fortifications is being built 
inside Germany. Wehrmacht generals with an eye to the 
future are speculating uneasily as to which of them it will 

be named after. 


° ° 


The Post Office has granted 
the Press extra invasion-news 
channels. So now something 
really hush-hush may get as 
far as the censor. 








° ° 


Whitsuntide this year 
was celebrated as a special 
holiday in Germany. Each 
worker received two extra 
Gestapo men. 


J 


° °o 


A Surrey golf-course has been sold for £54,000. This is 
believed to be the highest price ever paid for allotments. 


° o 


Tradition dies hard among railway travellers. There 
was-the usual desperate scramble for seats on the 8.55 the 
other morning before it was realized that it wasn’t there. 


° ° 


A correspondent says she would 
like a cure for war-time loneliness. 
She need only make a feint 
removal. 





°o ° 


Manpower 
“At present about 2,250,000 million 
men of all ages are classified 1A...” 
Daily paper’s “ News from U.S.A.” 


° ° 


A shopkeeper complains that 
it is very difficult to do business 
nowadays. Some of his customers 
haven’t sold him a thing for weeks. 





Von Papen, who has been trying to foster pro-Nazi 
feeling in Turkey, was recently recalled to the Reich, 
which is in greater need of his services. 


° o 


The Chancellor says taxes may not go down immediately 
after the war. They aren’t going down too well as it is. 


° ° 


Woodcraft 
‘, . . Otherwise Tito follows 
no special routine. He likes to 
shave every day, even in action, 
hiding in the brush. . . .” 
Daily paper. 


‘ 


°o 1°) 


A heraldic expert says our 
N.C.O.s’ stripes are upside- 
down and the American ones 
correct. As if it matters, 
when armies march on their 
stomachs. 


°o °o 





America has been consistently generous towards us, but 
even so we can hardly credit the rumour that there is a 
movement on foot to enable us to use London under the 
Lease-Lend scheme. 

° ° 


It is pointed out that in a drinking-song chorus which is 
a feature of a new musical comedy the singers do not 


consume real beer. Thus making 
for perfect realism. 
° °o 


It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good. The recent announce- 
ment that post-war trains might be 
equipped with radio loud-speakers 
should give road transport concerns 
just the fillip they need. 


°o °o 


Berchtesgaden has been named 
as the last place where Hitler was 
seen. He has carefully noted the 
fact, as he is trying to retrace the 
steps of whoever is shadowing him. 
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Flowers 


but undeniable ascendancy of the human world over 

the fish world. To-day, in dealing with flowers, I 
must make it clear that the situation is reversed. The 
flower world has always had the better of mankind. Even 
nowadays, when vegetables have largely what horticul- 
turists call ousted flowers from our gardens, flowers still 
hold this strange’ mental supremacy. Why? The answer 
is, in a word, poetry. That section of mankind which 
writes poems has always liked to point out that flowers are 
beautiful and do not last, and that we should consider this 
and see where it leads us. The rest of mankind, after 
considering it, has got itself to the stage of thinking con- 
fusedly that it is the flowers who have written the poems, 
which is more than ordinary people could do. This is 
nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the case of the 
rose. I would ask my readers to ask themselves if they 
have ever watched a rose shedding its petals without a 
slight feeling of impatience, a feeling that roses should 
know by now what they have so often told the public. 

So much for the psychological situation; now for the 
facts. Flowers, until man tamed them for his purpose, 
grew wild. They do still, and this fact has always been a 
source of pleasure to mankind, because it, as it were, puts 
mankind one up on itself. Flowers in gardens are, out- 
wardly, subdued to man’s wishes; that is, they are arranged 
in flower-beds, need a lot of attention and are not allowed 
to be pulled up as weeds. Anything in a flower-bed which 
is not a flower is a weed, and the point is to keep the weeds 
down and the flowers up. The difference between flowers 
and weeds is that non-gardeners think that flowers, in the 
small-plant stage, are weeds, and gardeners know that 
weeds, in the small-weed stage, are plants. The difference 
between gardeners and non-gardeners is that there are 
approximately three non-gardeners, statisticians tell us, to 


[ my last article I tried to show my readers the slight 
































“We should have gone by bus—for the child’s sake.” 


every one gardener in the world; that is, for every person 
responsible for a flower-bed there are three people anxious 
enough to step over the flowers and on the weeds when their 
newspaper has blown away, but not qualified to do so. 
Gardeners have therefore laid down two rules for the 
preservation of their flower-beds. The first is that in the 
winter, when so many plants look like weeds, all weeds 
are plants. Non-gardeners accept this, for during the 
winter they are not likely to be reading a newspaper in the 
garden. ‘The second rule is that in the summer plants are 
both plants and weeds, and while non-gardeners must not 
step on weeds in case they are plants, this does not excuse 
their pulling up plants in case they are weeds. Non- 
gardeners, to keep their spirits up, have also made two 
rules: one is that if a flower-bed has any of its weeds the 
same size as any of its plants they are morally entitled to 
make their way across it in the presence of the gardener. 
The other is that they are safe if they stick to pulling up 
groundsel. 

Flowers, as my readers know, have all got names, usually 
long ones. The ordinary world takes this to be an act of 
gratitude from the flowers to those who look after them, 
for to identify a flower by a long name increases the 
prestige like nothing else. (It is interesting, by the way, 
that no one gets much kudos from identifying a tree by 
however long a name. Psychologists say this is because 
trees stay around long enough for anyone who wants to 
to check up on them.) Sometimes flowers see fit to put 
their names on little pointed wooden sticks, but this does 
not help the pubiic much, because it is impossible to read 
anything sideways without being noticed. On the whole, 
ordinary people know the names of all the obvious flowers— 
by the obvious flowers I mean those whose names ordinary 
people know—and a few long names which they think they 
learnt in childhood, because that is when they learnt 
everything else which they can surprise themselves with 
by remembering. Quite often it happens that these 
flower-names are found to belong to quite other flowers, 
and it is interesting that humanity’s main reaction here is 
resentment towards the flower for having told them wrong. 

Flowers begin by being buds and end as dead flowers, 
This is only to be expected, but here again humanity has 
been bludgeoned by poem after poem into going through 
a positive cycle of emotions during the process. It begins 
by noticing a bud on a plant, but does not think much about 
it at the time, because experience has taught it that it 
will probably come to nothing. The next stage is when 
the bud is very nearly out; humanity here tells itself that 
when the bud is out it will be a flower. The stage after 
this lasts for about a week, during which, when it has time, 
humanity notices that the bud is no further out than it 
was. Finally, one day when humanity is not looking, 
the bud bursts into flower, and humanity bursts with it 
into an orgy of benevolence. All its weeks of watching, it 
thinks, have not been in vain; but for this watching the 
flower would not have come out at all. The next stage is 
that humanity notices that the flower is dead and wants 
cutting off. Cutting off dead flowers is a process fraught 
with philosophy, unless the cutter-off is thinking of some- 
thing else, when it counts as tidying up, or mere efficiency. 

But the cutting of live flowers, or flowers for the house, 
is quite a different process, ranking somewhere between 
housework and, if it is a fine enough day, sun-bathing; 
if not, then outdoor exercise. What psychologists find 
interesting about flower-cutting is that flower-cutters, if 
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ACCORDING TO PLAN 


. Moreover, the longer they wait, the better our preparations. 
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“Quite a Jittle evening ceremony—Earl and Chester make Edwin a cup of tea and he makes 


THEM @ mint-julep.” 


non-gardeners, begin by cutting the flowers they think the 
gardener, or moral owner, would like cut, and end by cutting 
the flowers they really want for the house. As for arranging 
them, I do not need to remind my readers that this is a 
process which begins as an art and ends as mechanics. 
First the arranger puts the flowers in a bunch in the vase, 
decides that they are not quite right and takes them out 
so as to arrange them one by one. Science has decreed that 
tall flowers shall fall outwards against the rim of the vase 
and short flowers disappear altogether inside the vase, 
but that if the arranger takes the flowers out and begins 
again often enough it will all come right—in other words, 
look the same as the first time. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of all this, flower-arranging is allowed by the 
average household to be done better by one person than 
anyone else, and this person is entitled to an unspoken 
respect which calls for everyone saying at least once how 
nice the flowers look. 

It is interesting, psychologists tell us, to note that man- 
kind’s attitude to the flower world does not really change 
even when it has the flowers safely inside the house. There 
is always the feeling that the flowers have been awfully 
decent about everything, and psychologists say there is 
no deeper feeling of mild remorse than that undergone by 


someone who forgot to change the flowers’ water yesterday. 
Finally, when the flowers die, humanity finds, as it takes 
them out of the vase and puts them on the kitchen draining- 
board until it can think where to put them, that it is 
experiencing a short thud of poetic melancholy. Psych- 
ologists tell us that what is happening here is that man- 
kind is lining the flowers up with all the poems it has read 
about flowers, and itself up with its draining-board; and 
that, as long as mankind writes poems about flowers, and 
humanity puts its dead flowers on its draining-board, we 
must expect human natute to feel that slight mental 
inferiority to the flower world which, as I was saying to 
begin with, is the keynote of its approach. 


° ° 


“A PERFECT LAUNCHING 

The signal given, Lady released the bottle of champaign used 
to christen the ship with the words, ‘I chisten this ship... and 
may God bless all who sail in her.’ Even as she spoke, and without 
the slightest hitch she hit the water with a mighty splash. Only as 
the cheers broke out did one realize the tenseness of the silence with 
which the spectators has been watching the event.” 

Newfoundland paper. 

Well, they got their reward in the end. 
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. OUR characters don’t usually 
do much beyond a little light 
digging in each others’ souls,” 

I said to James, “Why the hectic 

goings-on there?” And I pointed to a 

novel of his which had somehow crept 

into the mess library. 

“Ah, there,” he said thoughtfully, 
“the French police had me snookered, 
you see. They more or less dictated 
their own terms. I was staying in a 
village on the side of a mountain in 
Savoy, and I used to go every day and 
write in a meadow. Well, one day I 
was staring into space, which is a 
valuable part of my technique, when I 
noticed two suspicious shadows on the 
bank beside me. One was large and 
round and the other was small and 
thin, and they belonged to two 
gendarmes who were eyeing me in 
a decidedly unfriendly manner. It 
burst on me then that what I was 
peering down, notebook in hand, was 
probably one of the most strategic 
valleys in France. And it was summer 
39. 

““Your papers of identity!’ they 
commanded. 

“My passport is in the third drawer 
of my dressing-table in Room 15 of the 
Modern Hotel and of the Baths,’ I said. 
‘I was born at Ponders End at the 
turn of the century.’ To be honest I 
felt rather cornered. 

“*You make notes?’ 
smaller gendarme. 

“*T compose a novel,’ I replied. 

“*Why?’ howled the larger. 

“To purchase boots for my depend- 
ants.’ 

“*And why just here?’ shouted the 
thin one. 

“*Because this exquisite corner of 
your so beautiful France inspires me 
to what is, without boasting, my finest 
work. I am stuck at the moment, but 
that will pass.’ 

“T felt I was getting nowhere with 
these men of iron. ‘It is a case quite 
out of the ordinary,’ said the fat one. 
‘It is altogether of the most curious,’ 
said his accomplice, holding my script 
upside-down and not making a lot 
of it. ‘Inform us briefly about this 
enterprise.’ 

«Tt is about a girl called Irene, mon 
lieutenant,’ I began. 

“‘“She is beautiful?’ he demanded 
angrily. 

“*There is a small wart on her nose, 
but she has charm. She is an orphan 
and is brought up by her uncle. When 
he is deceased of an excess of porto 
she is obliged to earn her living and 


roared the 
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International Plot 


becomes secretary to a well-known 
financier, Sir Rupert Ullage.’ 

“He is an escroc, this Sir Ullage?’ 

“*Assuredly, mon capitaine.’ 

“*But his resources are large ?’ 

“““Vast,’ I said. 

“““Continue,’ ordered the thin one. 
‘No, wait!’ he cried. ‘This Irene is by 
now adult, yet there is no word of 
love ?’ 

“*There is Ernest, mon commandant. 
He is a young worker in stained glass 
who worships her, but unfortunately 
he is too shy to declare his passion.’ 
At this both my captors groaned 
involuntarily and looked at me with 
increased _ severity. ‘The current 
situation,’ I went on, ‘is not pleasant.’ 
Like hell it wasn’t,” said James. 
“*Having given Irene a lunch which 
would have confused the moral sense 
of many more experienced women, Sir 
Rupert has led her out on to a jetty 
at a place called Brighton, and made 
an unworthy suggestion.’ 

“*He has asked her to murder some 
business rival, for example?’ 

““*Worse,’ I said. ‘He has suggested 
that he and Irene should go away 
together.’ 

“The effect of this on both gendarmes 
was unexpected and profound. Winter 
faded from their faces, to be replaced 
immediately by gentle smiles. The 
stout one even sat down. 

“*Charmant!’ he murmured. ‘Where 
to?’ 

“*To Paris,’ I said. ‘But they are 
not going.’ 

““* Not going ?’ 

“*Trene has just broken her um- 
brella on her employer’s head, before 
walking off the jetty.’ 

“But Sir Ullage will never speak 
to her again?’ 

“*He will never get the chance. She 
is excessively angry.’ 

“The stout gendarme was much 
moved by this information. ‘Mon- 
sieur,’ he pleaded, ‘you cannot permit 
the poor child to ruin her chances?’ 

“*T know Irene,’ I replied. 

“* As for me, Alphonse,’ put in the 
other, joining us on the grass, ‘I 
respect the point of view of Monsieur. 
His responsibilities are not light. He 
is without doubt a man of the world, 
but at the same time he is as regards 
this Irene in the position of a father.’ 

““Thank you, mon colonel,’ I said, 
pushing round cigarettes. ‘I think 
you will agree that somehow she and 
Ernest must now be brought together. 
When you gentlemen were kind enough 
to join me I was just wondering if 
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perhaps they are in need of a secretary 
at the stained-glass works ?’ 

““You will run out of paper before 
that fellow proposes,’ said the thin one 
gloomily. 

“*You are right, Auguste. I know 
the type,’ Alphonse agreed. 

““T should greatly welcome the 
suggestions of such experienced 
officers,’ I said. 

““What we want,’ said Auguste, 
co-operatively, ‘is action. I am a man 
of action and I know. We require some 
powerful natural convulsion to align 
our characters afresh.’ 

“At that Alphonse slapped me on 
the knee. ‘My colleague is right. I 
have it!’ he cried. ‘Ernest has followed 
them to this Brighton. The blow of the 
umbrella of Irene projects Sir Ullage 
into the stormy waters. Overcome 
with remorse, Irene plunges herself 
into the ocean in a courageous attempt 
at rescue. But the waters are too 
agitated. As death is about to seize 
upon them Ernest, a swimmer of rare 
proficiency, dives in and drags them 
both to safety. There will follow a 
scene to which I am confident the 
accomplished pen of Monsieur will do 
full justice.’ 

Without 
Auguste. 

“*When they have ejected the sea- 
water from their lungs,’ Alphonse went 
on, ‘the young persons will be over- 
whelmed by their feelings and embrace. 
Touched to the heart, the old Sir 
Ullage will brokenly give them his 
blessing.’ 

‘Magnificent, mon cher collégue,’ 
said Auguste, tears starting to his eyes. 

“*And, what is perhaps more to the 
point, he will build them as a wedding 
gift the finest stained-glass works in 
the world. (a va?’ 

“* Mon général,’ I said, ‘it is such a 
plot as requires celebration. It is not 
too early for a cognac?’ Both my 
collaborators curtsied. ‘As between 
friends, it is never too early,’ they 
replied, and we went off arm-in-arm. 

“So you see?” said James. Enric. 


doubt,’ murmured 


°o o 


Climax 


“One Suittinec Notes 
Within the next fortnight a start will be 
made issuing the new one shilling notes. 
The notes are mauve in colour, about the 
same size as the one frane notes one used 
to see in France, and are printed on paper 
of the same texture as our other notes. 
They will be worth one shilling each.” __ 
“East African Standard.” 








At the Pictures 





Wuat Does Ir Prove? 

PERSONALLY I don’t think it proves 
anything, this perennially 
popular story of the “ordinary 
family” which lives in_ its 
“ordinary” normal way 
through the years nearly all 
the rest of us have lived 
through as well. Norn 
Cowarp’s This Happy Breed 
(Director: Davip LEax) is a 
sort of Cavalcade over again on 
a different social level and in 
a somewhat different’ period, 
and there seems to be an idea 
that it proves the sterling 
worth of nearly everybody con- 
cerned: there seems to be an 
idea that this story always 
proves the sterling worth of 
“ordinary” people. Well, 
personally I am _ tired of 
“ordinary” people in all kinds 
of fiction, and I believe that 
most of the fiction about them 
proves very little except the 
tolerant and often amused 
condescension of the eztraordinary 
people who produce it. There will 
always be a large delighted public for 
this kind of thing, a public enraptured 
to recognize its own (or its 
humbler neighbours’) 
circumstances reproduced 
on the stage or the screen 
and quite oblivious and 
unresentful of the patronage 
implied by the author and 
players. But do we have 
to take it seriously as a 
Tribute, is it solemn and 
high-minded and above 
criticism ? 

I say No, but I do 
admit that This Happy 
Breed is exceedingly well 
done. CELIA JOHNSON 
gives a beautiful perform- 
ance as the “ordinary” 
wife, RoBERT NEWTON is 
very good as the husband 
who is so self-consciously 
“ordinary” as to be able 
to philosophize about how 
good a thing it isto be ... 
(Undeniably the people 
who take a pride in 
mediocrity are, after many 
years of buttering-up by 
the newspapers, becoming more numer- 
ous; but I don’t think Mr. Gibbons 
was meant to make that sort of 
impression.) Naturally the piece is 
full of sharply amusing lines, many 
of which fall to Amy VENEsS as the 
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pawky mother-in-law. The Techni- 
color provides many interesting quiet 
effects; the necessity for ordinariness 
throughout keeps it subdued. This 
Happy Breed gives you nearly two 
hours of the pleasure of recognition: 





{This Happy Breed 


OVER THE GARDEN WALL 


A ee ee RoBert NEWTON 
REE s,s, Car ens) “ee StanLEy HoLLoway 


recognition and recollection of familiar 
characters, events, places, emotions, 
turns of speech. Recognition does 
not come very high in the scale of 





PIPIT-STRUCK 


esthetic values, but it is a pleasure, 
after all; and if you like to add to 
your complacency by pretending that 
you are paying a Tribute to someone 
(couldn’t be anyone you know, could 
it?), go ahead. 
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An alarming touch of whimsy in the 
programme for This Happy Breed was 
the assertion that the film’s “heroine” 
was “the tiny home, ‘No. 17 Sycamore 
Road, Clapham’”’; in the same key is 
the item “Mr. and Mrs. Tawny Pipit,” 
in the cast-list of Tawny Pipit 
(Directors: CHARLES SAUNDERS 
and BERNARD Mgks). How- 
ever, the film itself is quite 
enjoyable; personally I liked it 
better than the much more 
pretentious A Canterbury Tale, 
although here too we have a 
good deal of self-conscious 
Englishness and insular self- 
satisfaction. If you read about 
films at all no doubt you know 
the story: the idea is that 
Anthus campestris is discovered 
nesting near a Cotswold village, 
and everybody except an un- 
regenerate egg-stealer combines 
to give the rare birds (in the 
words of the local retired 
colonel) “fair play and a 
square deal and no hitting 
below the belt.” This involves 
day and night watch, the 
diversion of tanks and of 
the plough-up policy, and one 
thing and another. The village types 
(types again, of course) are pleasantly 
sketched, the village itself and the 
country about are beautifully photo- 
graphed in sepia and con- 
tinuous sunshine, the 
children’s acting is impres- 
sively better than such 
children’s acting usually is. 
An entertaining, quiet, 
rambling, very English 
picture. I don’t think 
there was any need for all 
this pompous talk about 
its having been made to 
“show that it is for such 
simple things that we are 
fighting,” but perhaps you 
do. 


After these, quite a 
holiday is Lady in the Dark 
(Director: MITCHELL 
LEISEN), which does not 
pretend to have an earnest 
Message or to be paying a 
Tribute to anybody but is 
simply a spectacular bit 
of fooling - around with 
psychology in lavish and 
often imaginatively - used 
Technicolor. It is what is 
called a “woman’s picture,” being full 
of elegant clothes (GrnGER ROGERS is 
the editor of a fashion magazine the 
office and staff of which are got up as 
if they were to be photographed for its 
pages at any moment) and pointed-up 


(Tawny Pipit 
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emotional situations for the heroine; 
but most men, and not only fans of 
Miss RoceErs, should find pleasure in it 
too. Such of her fans, indeed, as agree 
with one who told me years ago that he 
liked her because she was “‘always so 
happy” may regret the fact that 
throughout this film she very skilfully 
portrays a girl on the edge of a nervous 
breakdown. There are three cleverly- 
done dream sequences (have we ever 
seen Technicolor dreams _ before ?), 
songs, a lot of funny lines, and 
an exposition of the principles of 
psychiatry. R. M. 


° ° 


How to be Happy, 
Gloriously Happy. 


CIENTISTS tell us that life is 
rhythmic. The entire universe 
pulsates constantly—like a giant 

heart. And man, it is said, is caught 
up in this cosmic jitterbug and 
cannot escape. Our emotions are mere 
oscillations of the Life Force. We must 
be unhappy to know happiness: we 
must hate to know love: we must be 
sick to know health. 

Most people believe all this. When- 
ever some courageous enthusiast speaks 
out for sanity, rationalism, pacifism, 
socialism or better British films he is 
sure to find someone to reply: “Ah, 
that’s all right in theory, but you can’t 
alter human nature—not human nature, 
you can’t.” 

Rubbish! Of course we can alter 
human nature. We can take it by the 
scruff of the neck and shake it. We 
can get its face lifted. We can set it 
free once and for all from the hideous 
enslaving grip of rhythm. You—yes, 
you—can~ rid yourself of this vile 
mental switchback. You can destroy 
this trade cycle of the mind. ... 

At this moment I am supremely 
happy. Yesterday was a particularly 
good day. There were prunes for 
breakfast. There was an optimistic 
leading article in the Echo, a small 
rebate on last week’s P.A.Y.E., a neat 
riposte to Wilkinson the cashier, a 
definite improvement in the all-the- 
year-round spinach and fair weather 
over the Channel. In other words 
there was enough potential happiness 
to cover immediate needs and to add 
substantially to my reserve account. 

Every important plan for recon- 
struction contains the recommendation 
that public authorities should have on 
hand schemes of work for adoption at 
the first sign of depression. We ration 
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“A plague on these wretched left-hand drives.” 


foodstuffs and clothing: we are about 
to ration work: is it too much to 
hope that we can discipline ourselves 
sufficiently to ration happiness ? 

Try to economize, now! However 
tasty your evening meal, eat it mechan- 
ically and without enthusiasm. Make 
eating a job of work—like a cow. 
Then, when despair rears its ugly head, 
when the pendulum of life sways 
towards the pit, ruminate and stabilize 
the current of your happiness. 

When next you buy a packet of 
cigarettes hide each cigarette in a 
different place. Put one in each 
pocket, one behind the clock, one in 


the bathroom cabinet, and so on. 
Spread your happiness and watch it 
multiply. 

Above all, try to dream of unpleasant 
things. The subconscious mind draws 
heavily and indiscriminately on your 
resources of good and evil, and the 
balance brought down determines 
whether you get out of bed on the 
right side or the wrong side. Don’t let 
your dreams be wasting assets. Eat 
heartily last thing at night and ensure 
a creditable awakening. 

Finally, do not keep this advice to 
yourself. Let others learn how to be 
happy, gloriously happy. 








“Was the Barminster Bank job before or after 
April the Fifth?” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XLVI—H.M.S. “Lombard” 


AMBRIDGE has known no tenser mind, 
At least on economic matters, 
( No stronger cortex of its kind 

Than that of Karl J. Marx G. Scatters. 


When war broke out Marx G. joined up, 
The Navy being his selection, 

And streams of economic gup 
At once poured forth from his direction. 


A gun-tax; stokers’ bonus rates; 
Intensive seaweed exploitation; 

Or bimetallic boiler-plates; 
A lifebelt with controlled inflation. 


The notice that their lordships took 
Was one-thirteenth of one iota 

Until he surfaced with his book 
Our Naval Import-Export Quota. 


This bible showed that all the shot 
Received by R.N. ships in action 

Compared with what the Jerry got 
Was just a negligible fraction. 


We were exporting, duty-free, 
Good fulminants in steel containers 
And getting back, say, one in three; 
Why should the Germans be the gainers? 
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And would the Hun repay in gold 
The debit balance thus created ? 
He couldn’t, and we should withhold 

Our fire unless reciprocated. 


Their lordships, never wholly swayed 
By abstract ratiocination, 

Directed that a trial be made— 
Seatters should give a demonstration. 


Marx was enthralled. He took his ship, 
The Lombard, and at once departed. 
Some twelve hours later, to the pip, 
He met a Hun—the test had started. 


Spreading a ledger on the deck 
He sent across a small selection, 
Then waited carefully to check 
What came from the reverse direction. 


He clocked in ninety 4-inch bricks, 
Eight tin-fish (calibre not stated), 

Five rocket bombs or maybe six, 
And then his ship disintegrated. 


Karl’s ledger proved beyond a doubt 
That we were heavily in credit. 
My lords, however, chucked him out, 
Yes, chucked him. Jealousy? You said it! 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


HE following fragment was produced when I became 

| interested in writing very small on postage stamps. 

To begin with, it was as much as I could do te get 

my initials on, as I have many Christian names which I do 

not generally use, among such being Miguel, Deirdre and 

Bram, but with practice I could get on quite long pieces, 

for example, the index to Trevelyan’s History of England, 

and finally I grew so expert that I actually had room left 
over and on this I wrote drama, e.g., the below. 


DESTINY GRANGE or WOLVES IN SHEPHERDS’ 
CLOTHING 
(The scene is in Ancient Times) 


Socrates. Have you got that down? 
Puato. Yes. 
Socrates. Then we'll have a character called Thrasy- 
machus. We'll make him fairly easy game. Take 
this . 
Enter CLEOPATRA 


CLEOPATRA. Has anyone here seen Antony ? 
Socrates. There is an Antony being tempted over there. 
Is he the one? 
CLEopaTRA. It doesn’t sound like him. He never needs it. 
[An eagle drops a tortoise on CLEOPATRA’S head. 
Eacte. Sorry. I thought it was schylus. 
Enter DamME SyBit THORNDIKE 
Dame Sysit. Oh, woe is me, my head with grief is bowed, 
I, who was once so regal and so proud. 
The Halcyon. ... 
Piato. What you want is a good laugh. You ought to 
go and see Aristophanes’ new play. 
Socrates. Yes. It’s all about an awful ass whose head 
is always up in the clouds. I laughed till I cried. 
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THE MERCHANT NAVY MEN 


T: know no ease, the Merchant Navy men, 
Not home, with the ‘good day done, 

But the high "gale and the steep sea, 

The searing of cold and of sun; 

Voyage end, and voyage begun. 


They may not rest; they wait in the dusk, the dawn, 
The flash and the tearing of steel, 

The ice-wrap of the cold wave, 

The cinders of thirst in the throat 

And madness that sits in the boat. 


They know no help, they see these things alone; 
No uniform, linking in pride, 

Nor the hard hand and the straight brace 

Of discipline holding upright, 

But their own soul in the night. 

They claim no gain, the Merchant Navy men; 
A wage, and the lot of the sea, 

The job done, and their fair name, 

And peace at the end of their way. 

They give; must we not repay ? 


Punch Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











Enter CasSANDRA 
CassanDRA. I am going to have the mumps. [Lait 


Enter a large crowd, which is addressed in turn 
by several. orators. 


Brutus. Unless we can maintain our export trade. . 

HECKLER. What about all these quinquiremes from 
Nineveh ? 

Brutus. I was just coming to the question of mercantile 
marine. Now once Britain begins to utilize her 
resources in raw materials to dominate the overseas 
market .. . 

CHAIRMAN. Time. Next please. 

OpyssgEvus. Here’s a bargain. Warps, woofs and wefts 
woven by my wife. Any buyers, any buyers? 

CHAIRMAN. No advertising. Next please. 

Virettivs. The great problem of this age is under- 
nourishment. Indeed .. . 

CHAIRMAN. That concludes the open forum. There will 
now be a short interval for community shouting. 

Crown. Cake and circuses! Home Rule for Socrates! 
Stop Hannibal destroying our scenery with vinegar! 


Enter THEMISTOCLES with a Persian prisoner 


THEMISTOCLES. What is your name? 
PrisoneR. Omar Khayyam. 
'THEMISTOCLES. Who is your next-of-kin ? 
PRISONER. Well, I’ve always known her as “Thou.” 
Crowp. Any offers for the Roman Empire? 
Trrpunes. Avaunt! Elsewhither, plebs! 
Crowp. But you are supposed to protect us. 
TrrBuNES. We have been bought by the Patricians. 
Crowp. Oh, all right, all right. Off we go. (They leave 

singing Brekekekex coax.) 

Enter Pattas ATHENE 


ATHENE. It is bad enough having an owl on one’s wrist, 
though I suppose that is better than being Prome- 
theus with his vulture; but what gets me down is 
being perched on by this raven. 
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RaveN. Nevahmaw. Nevahmaw. 

ATHENE. Do try to learn some new words. If you knew 
you would never master more than one, why did 
you choose that? Something bright and lively, 
like “cheerio,” would have been better. 

Raven. Nevah-nevahmaw. 

ATHENE. I wish my wisdom included elementary speech 
therapy. 


OwL. Too-whit, too-whoo. 

Arnenr. Don’t you start. 

Ow. It is generally considered a rather merry note. 

Enter a SPARTAN in a tartan 

Spartan. Three times round the jolly old Coliseum. 
Now for a bath. 

ATHENE. There are only hot baths, which I think sensible ° 
but you probably despise. 

Spartan. Not if they are boiling. Then a good rub 
down with pumice and I’m Teady for anyone. 

ATHENE. But is anyone ready for you? 

Enter heavily a DEUS EX MACHINA 
D.E.M. I wish somebody would invent the spring. 


Finis 





“ 


. and this is where your fellows used to try 
to play the fourth Test Match.” 
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Wigs 


Spring Before Battle , 


E shall ever remember that may-time which 
quickened our breath, 
When the languorous hours loitered by through 


an age of suspense, 
When the song of the Spring seemed to stifle the trumpets 


of death, 
And the beauty of earth stood unveiled for the vigilant 
sense. 


From the heavy-winged night there were scents that stole 
into the room, 
Till our blind-blackened lattice was mocked by the 
music of dawn, 
Throstle, blackbird and cuckoo confounding the shadows 
of doom, 
And the weapons of war were as dreams . 
ever be drawn? 


. . need they 


Under sun-mellowed mist on the outhouse the clematis 
climbed 
Where the black-and-white wagtail was feeding im- 
portunate bills, 
That were loud as the lambs in proclaiming our purpose 
ill-timed, 
While the blossoming thorn scattered fleece on the lark- 
hallowed hills. 





We shall ever remember that Spring in its mood of 
caprice 
On the slope of the wood that lay stippled with brushes 
of blue. 
We shall think of the bat-shadowed eves that would 
whisper of peace, 
Of the owls giving tongue in the dusk, and the kiss of 
the dew. : 


In the hush of the twilight we marvelled that man must 
return 
From the splendour of life at the Spring to red slaughter 
and waste, 
From the warmth of his love to the flame with which 
citadels burn 
In the season of pitiless wrath and the hour of hot 
haste. 


Yet we knew—in that moment of beauty and exquisite 
pain, 
Of desire and resurgence and hope that were ever the 
Spring’s, 
As we turned to look back from the gate at the end of the 
lane— 
That our bodies would go through the fire for the love 
of these things. 
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“ Very interesting and ingenious, but I still don’t see how it’s going to help the war effort.” 


Fraulein Metl Comes Over. 


STRIKE of tram and bus- 

conductors in Ankara is at the 

moment holding up the deser- 
tion of enemy agents to the Allies. 
The situation is aggravated by the 
shortage of taxis in the city. 

I heard to-day the full story of 
Fraulein Metl, the beautiful and 
talented agent of the Nazi O.8.P.I.* 

Fraulein Metl, it may be remem- 
bered, began her amazing career as a 
shorthand-typist in the advance-sales 
department of the Stahlwerksverband. 
It was there that she was spotted by 
3rébbler, Kaum’s deputy. Imme- 
diately he began to groom her for 
espionage. She was taught seventeen 
languages; she learned to distinguish 
the various countries on the map; she 
was excused her contributions to the 
People’s Car. 

In 1937 she was entrusted with her 
first serious mission. She was sent to 
Moscow to obtain the plans of a new 
tobacco kiosk that had been erected 
outside the Kremlin. It was a test-case. 
She was completely successful. 


* Initial letters of the Nazi O.S.P.1. 


(From our Ankara Correspondent) 


In 1943 she was made Inspector 
of Disinterested Propaganda (Lithu- 
anian Division). Once again her work 
proved of the highest order. She was 
promoted to Ankara. It did not take 
the Allies long to realize that, for her 
height, she was one of the most 
dangerous of enemy agents. Various 
transfer fees were discussed but some- 
how the deal never came off. That 
was in January of this year. 

In February Fraulein Metl was 
summoned to the Fuehrer’s head- 
quarters on the Russian Front. She 
reached Dnog two days after Hitler 
had retired to Vubosk. At Vubosk 
she learned that her master was 
in Kriboshniki. At Kriboshniki .. . 
Well, it happened a dozen times in all. 
Always she found herself two days’ 
journey east of Hitler’s headquarters. 
Distraught and weak from continuous 
rough travel she at last gave up the 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 











chase. At Hitlergrad she wrote this 
letter: 


MeIn FUEHRER,—Would it not 
be safer to meet at some place 
further west? As I write the 
Russians are only two hundred and 
fifty miles behind me. They are 
advancing at the rate of ten miles a 
day. May I suggest Berne as a 
suitable rendezvous ? 


Of course, the foolish girl meant 
Barne—the Polish market-town. It 
was her first mistake. She was sum- 
moned to Berlin. 

And now she has come over to the 
Allies. She is reported to have brought 
her cat with her. 


° ° 


- From the Finance Bill, page 18: 

“Section 30 (1) In this Part of this Act, 
the following expressions have the meani 
hereby respectively assigned to them, that 
Mapeees « 6 6) Ss & se Ss: ae 
‘scientific research expenditure’ means ez- 
penditure incurred on scientific research.” 


Get it? 
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Lady Addle’s Domestic Front 


Bengers, Herts, 1944 - 


M.: DEAR, DEAR READERS, 
—Although I am so tired that 
I can scarcely hold the pen 
1 realize with what interest and 
affection my beloved public follow my 
movements and await my weekly 
advice, and know that they will 
rejoice to hear that our Salute-the- 
Soldier Féte in Bengers Great Park 
last Saturday was an outstanding 
success, 

From its first inception originality 
was my aim. “I want everything to 
be different this time,” I told my 
committee. ‘People are tired of the 
same old stalls and side-shows. We 
must strike not only a new note, but 
a whole vibrant chord of novelty.” 

My committee are all splendid folk, 
but a little lacking in initiative, and in 
the end all the suggestions came from 
me. They were carried unanimously, 
however, by all except my close neigh- 
bour and friend Daisy de Grubbe, who 
objected to so many things at the 
first meeting that I did not send her 
notices of the subsequent ones. Daisy 
is a dear girl—I have known her since 
we both came to Hertfordshire as 
brides fifty-two years ago—but she is 
sadly unco-operative in matters of this 
kind, and I feel strongly in these 
perilous days that “those that are 
not for us are against us.” 

The weather, however, was with us, 
luckily, and Mipsie arrived to open 
proceedings looking lovely as usual in 
a patriotic new chrome-yellow dress— 
at least it looked new, but she swore it 
was several days old and that it was 
the first time she had ever been forced 
to open a féte in a worn frock, or come 
from London in a hired car—not her 
own Rolls. What hardships war brings 
to all! 

After her speech I arranged for five 
small schoolchildren, dressed as rations 
(in paper dresses to save material, with 
cardboard hats to save paper), to recite 
a little opening poem which I wrote 
specially for the occasion. My mother 
was a very gifted poetess, and I hope 
this shows that I have inherited some 
of her genius for beautiful speech. 
There were eighteen verses, of which 
I give the first as a sample. 


We rations do salute the soldiers 
brave, 

And strive our bit to do their lives 
to save. 

For lo! we also bear of war the brunt, 

’Cos we are allies of the Kitchen 
Front. 


After that came an eager in- 
spection of the many gay stalls 
and side-shows, which included such 
frivolities as Aunt Sally (only called 
Aunt Beany because we had tins of 
baked beans instead of clay pipes), 
bowling for an egg, and guessing 
Addle’s weight. 
getting him to consent to it too!— 
and he only gave way in the end on 
condition that I let him off the next 
item, namely, the Comic Husband 
Show. ; 

This is run, in case any other fétes 
wish to copy us, exactly the same as a 
comic dog show, with different heats 
for the most handsome husband, the 
fattest husband, the fastest husband 
(they had to run for razor blades), the 
best-kept husband, and so on. The 


. only pity was that there were so few 


entries; and for the husband with the 
most sentimental eyes, which I thought 
would be a riotous success, not one 
single man was entered. I fear there is 
much truth in the adage that English- 
men take their pleasures sadly. 

Tea was run very successfully, as 
usual, by our Institute, the public 
having to bring their own eatables, 
sugar, milk, cup and plate. In com- 
pliment to our gallant Allies I had put 
up over the little enclosure ‘“TEa— 
the order of the day,” and all the 
helpers were in Russian costume, with 
our vicar’s wife looking splendid as 
Stalin. How we laughed too when her 
enormous moustache fell off into a full 
can of tea! 

And after tea, my Treasure Hunt. 

I call it mine, because not only was 
the idea and organization all mine, but 
I also found and in a sense gave the 
treasure. A real live treasure too, in 
the form of an excellent maid, exempt 
from national service on account of 
being stone deaf, with a bad impedi- 
ment in her speech, who doesn’t mind 
where she goes! I thought her salary 
of £3 a week a trifle high, so guaranteed 
half out of my own pocket for three 
months, which is as long as anyone 
would expect to keep a maid these 
days. And [I installed her in an easy- 
chair in the azalea grove, with a good 
supply of illustrated papers, a radio, 
and fifty cigarettes, as she told me she 
was a chain-smoker. 

Tickets were 5s. each, and we had 
one hundred and fifty-eight entries! 
They had to follow clues, of course, 
planned and also written in rhyme by 
me. And such was the excitement 
aroused by the event that most of the 
féte visitors followed the hunt as well, 


What a time I had — 


and even I felt I must “be in at the 
death,” so took a short cut to the 
place where I had hidden my treasure. 

To my horror she was gone! 

There was the radio still going beside 
an empty chair and an empty cigar- 
ette box. I looked frantically for my 
plan of the hunt, then remembered [ 
had given it to Mipsie to take care of, 
as I am always so stupid dropping 
things about. I waited till most of 
the competitors had arrived, and then 
explained that something must have 
gone wrong and conducted them all 
back to the house. 

And there, seated on the terrace, 
smoking contentedly, we found the 
treasure with Mipsie, who, with her 
usual quickness, had beaten the whole 
hunt and “found” several minutes 
before I arrived on the spot. 

I was overjoyed to think my own 
sister had won the prize, and very 
angry with several people who hinted 
that Mipsie had never entered for the 
hunt at all. The world is a harsh place, 
I often think, and women will always 
say unkind things about a famous ~ 
beauty. M.D. 


Billet-Doux to Bangle 


ANGLE,—You’re late, have left 
for me work, supper is on the 
plate over saucepan on stove 

which switch on immediate if wanted 
hot, soap-flakes for washing up is 
in jar Plum and Apple Full Fruit 
Standard under sink and it wouldn’t 
half be a surprise if I come home 
to-morrow a.m. finding the cupboard 
door mended. 

The kitchen floor do need scrubbing, 
don’t it? 

Don’t forget the black-out in the 
lounge got tore in the mangle wot is 
under the window and wants repair 
before in use again, Bangle. 

Make your bed proper in the 
morning, Bangle, and none of your 
getting out careful neither, I can 
always tell, wash your things after 
breakfast before you goes. 

The milkman I shan’t be back till 
after so pay him. 

Have left your this weeks fares and 
baccy money wrapped in that bit of 
paper about equal pay for equal work 
wot you tore out. 

Hopes you won’t be lonely, 

Your loving wife, 
Mrs. BANncLe. 
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“Well, then, can I make an appointment to be entitled to some calves’ liver?” 


E holds him with his glittering 
eye— 
The Wedding Guest stood 


still 
And listens like a three years child. 
The mariner has his will. 


He keeps him near with his eye which 
has small moving lights in it— 

T he- one- who- was- requested - to- go -to- 
the - church - while - a - man-and-a 
woman - were - being - joined - 
together* kept himself upright and 
quiet, 

And makes use of his ears like a three 
years son or daughter. 

The sea-going man has his desire. 


I bit my arm, I sucked the blood 
And cried “A sail! a sail!” 


I gave a bite to my arm, I made the blood 
come out into my mouth, 
And gave a cry “A sail! a sail!” 


* Wedding guest 


More Bassic Classic 


The Wedding Guest here beat his 
breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

T he-one-who - was-requested-to-go-to-the- 
church-while-a-man-and-a-woman- 
were-being-joined-together here gave 
a blow to his chest, 

For he was hearing the loud wood-wind 
instrument of music. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she. 


The woman lately joined to a man in 
church has taken some regular steps 
into the great room, 

Red as a red garden-flower of a sort 
having a special connection with 
England is she. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so, 

Until they rested on a rock 
Conveniently low, 

And all the little oysters stood 
And waited in a row. 


The sea-animal with long teeth and the 
man who does wood-work with 
hammers and nails 

Went on walking forward for a certain 
distance, 

Until they took a rest on a great stone 

Which was low enough for comfort 

And all the small eating-fish with two 
hard covers put themselves up- 
right 

And were waiting in a line. 


O listen to the band! 


O give attention to the company of 
music-makers ! 


I am not covetous for gold... 
But if it be a sin to covet honour 
I am the most offending soul alive. 


I have no bad desire for gold 
But if it be wrong to have a desire for 
men’s respect 
I go wrongly in this way more than 
any man living. 
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A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


A rolling stone gets on to itself no soft 
wet growths. 


What did you do in the Great War, 
Daddy ? 


What were you doing in the Great 
Man-fight, father ? 


Land of hope and glory, 
Mother of the free, 
How shall we extol thee 
Who are born of thee? 
Wider still and wider 
Shall thy bounds be set. 
God, who made thee mighty, 
Make thee mightier yet! 


Land of hope and special respect, 
Mother of the free, 
How will we say kind words about you 
Who had our birth from you ? 
Wider still and wider 
Shall your side-lines be placed. 
The Chief Ruler, who made you very 
strong, 
Make you stronger still ! 


“Cherry ripe, Cherry ripe, Ripe!” I ery. 
“Full and fair ones—come and buy.” 


“Small red fruit with a stone, ready to 
be used for a meal ! Small red fruit 
with a stone, ready to be used for 
a meal! Ready to be used- for a 
meal!” I make this cry. 

“Full ones and pleasing to the eye, 
come and give money for them.” 


Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage. 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 


Walls of stone do not a prison make, 
Nor rods of iron a place for keeping 
birds shut up: 
Minds without knowledge of wrong, and 
quiet, take 
Such things for a place where a man 
can be living by himself always. 
If I have a free hand in my love 
And in my inner mind am free, 
Only the beings of the sky who go quickly 
above 
Have such a pleasing sense of being 
free. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you shall too adore; 

I could not love thee (Dear) so much 
Loved I not honour more. 


Still, this tendency not to keep to the 
same person is such 
That you in addition will give it your 
strong approval : 
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I could not give so much love (Dear) to 


you 
If I did not have more love for men’s 
respect. 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie. 
He put in a thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said “What a good boy am I!” 


Small Jack Horner 
Was seated in an angle 
Taking into his mouth a complex oven- 
cooked food unit, brown on the top 
and specially made for Christmas. 
He put in his thumb 
And took out one example of the fruit 
And said “What a good boy am I!” 
A. P. H. 
° ° 


Notice: By-Election 


S he has got past the high day of 
his career and present food 


restrictions are undermining his 
constituency our present parl’y member 
Mr. Reepe has applied for the Stilton 
hundreds. The seat therefore falls 
open but he pins his faith in our 
new candidate Mr. I. Bounce and 
hopes you will do likewise. Mr. 
Bounce, as everyone knows, is a local 
figure of some prominence that has 
come to the front in no small measure, 
and whatever springs up in the way of 
opposition through the open seat before 
nominations close will, Mr. Tingle 
hopes, meet with your unfailing sup- 
port. For a long time Plonkford has 
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been a stalewart pioneering borough in 
everything that could best fit in with 
its leading townspeople’s distrust of 
fancy experiments against their inter- 
ests. Therefore it is urgent that you 
all rally to the side of one who can be 
trusted on the side with the close 
custody of our affairs so that he can 
feel when he goes to Westminster that 
he has Plonkford well and _ truly 
behind him for all time. 

Mr. Bounce’s claim to your support 
is based on thirty years service on the 
railway at Plonkford, beginning as a 
boy of fourteen, small for his size in 
capacity for porter, then graduating 
through wheel-tapping to being assist- 
ant station-master, telegraphist and 
porter. He is a man who will handle 
things without fear and has never 
broken his word. Mr. Tingle has con- 
sented to continue as agent although 
Mr. Reepe has caused a regrettable 
hole in our links with the past and is 
taking his collection to London, and 
Mr. Tingle hopes his faith is well 
funded in Mr. Bounce, and that you 
will have no truck with any other 
platform. 

See that this is your Platform No, 1 
and ensure that Mr. Bounce is given 
a brief to push Plonkford’s case. 

J. TINGLE, Agent. 


°o 9° 


“Mrs. Chanmugam said that Ceylon was 
third on the list of criminal countries in the 
world. They ought to work with enthusiasm 
and co-operation to remove that blot.” 

The Times of Ceylon. 


Little better than an also-ran! 





PALAIS I | 
DANSE |< 
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At the Play 





“THe SHOEMAKER’S HoLipay” 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


DEKKER’s comedy of the Gentle 
Craft—shoemaking, not angling— is 
one of the frolics of the Elizabethan 
stage. Like Master Fenton in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, it “smells 
April and May.” There is a go-as-you- 
please romantic fable about an earl’s 
nephew disguised as a Dutch journey- 
man-shéemaker in the year 
of Agincourt; but long 
after the plot is blurred we 
recall the play’s sunrise 
quality, its sounds and 
sweet airs that give delight 
and hurt not, and the 
foaming, racing vocabulary 
of its master-shoemaker 
and word-fancier who 
becomes Lord ‘Mayor of 
London and so adds more 
honour to the Gentle Craft. 

Few plays are so dis- 
armingly good-tempered. 
It takes’ its cue from the 
shoemaker of Tower Street 
who cannot open his mouth 
without blowing a cheerful 
gale. “‘Sim Eyre,” he says, 
“knows how to speak to a 
Pope, to Sultan Soliman, to 
Tamburlaine, an he were 
here, and shall I melt, 
shall I droop before my 
sovereign?” The question 
is rhetorical: Sim Eyre, 
whom we leave in the glory 
of scarlet gown and gold 
chain, is soon on as easy 
terms with his sovereign 
as with Hodge the foreman, 
or the journeymen Firk 
and Ralph. He and Henry 
the Fifth, who has a habit Pirk . 
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Mr. Watson remains firmly in Thrums. 
Miss In1Is VANDELEUR might make 
more too of Dame Margery’s breath- 
less rise with her husband. “But,” as 
she says, “let that pass.” Pleasures 
are many, among them Mr. Hupp’s 
admirable diction as a merchant who 
falls foul of the Gentle Craft; the 
warmth of Mr. ANDREW LEIGH’s 
Cockney Firk—a Launcelot Gobbo 
turned journeyman—and his fellows 
in the worshipful company of cord- 
wainers; Mr. JULIAN RANDALL’S sym- 
pathetic treatment of the disguised 
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SWELLIN’ WISIBLY 
THe SHOEMAKER BECOMES SHERIFF. 
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cracked glass of fashion, atones for the 
absence of a Malaprop, and there are 
as many knaves of hearts in the York- 
shire streets as upon South Parade. 
A Trip to Scarborough is a composite 
affair, Sheridan and Vanbrugh, with 
a touch of Cibber, blended in one 
comedy of powder - and - patchwork. 
The free and rattling wit of Vanbrugh’s 
Restoration play The Relapse would 
have alarmed Drury Lane audiences 
of 1777. SHertman had to take the 
piece and remould it nearer to the 
pit’s desire, and his work, as we 
have it to-day, is by no 
means moribund. There 
is a certain amount of 
automatic writing, as_ if 
SHERIDAN, in his trimming 
and disinfecting, were 
conscious of Vanbrugh’s 
wrathful shade; but once 
the amorous intrigues 
develop the comedy glides 
along smoothly towards its 
last setting to partners. 
Mr. Denys BLAKELOGK 
has refused to turn his cast 
into period marionettes: 
this revival, free from the 
more mannered flutterings, 
becomes indeed an elegant 
extract from the theatre 
of its time. Recklessly 
treated, Foppington—ace 
of popinjays—could 
dwindle into a disastrous 
bore. He is safe with 
Mr. Fritax Bansury, who 
draws the long beau with 
a comic precision and raps 
out the oaths with a 
vigour that Bob Acres 
would have imitated at 
Clod Hall. Mr. Davin 
Birp’s Sir Tunbelly Clumsy 
(one could not trust Van- 
brugh at a christening) is 
Yorkshire to the bone; 


of talking in rhymed coup- Ne TRONY es ne Miss Inte VANDELEUE Miss Berry JARDINEromps 
lets, get along famously: i Byres. 1 ee ee ees ag ~ steel eel away with his _heiress- 
we know that this Lord ee eee sac daughter Hoyden; and 


Mayoralty will be the 
maddest and merriest in civie records. 
Mr. WatTeR Hupp’s production at 
Hammersmith catches some, but not 
all, of the play’s May-morning spirit, 
the gaiety of its prose, the swift 
rhythms of its verse. For once, the 
romantic side comes off better than 
Sim Eyre’s lustier comedy. Mr. 
Caven Wartson’s style, apt for dry 
Scots humour, is unsuited to the master- 
shoemaker who should be as “‘merry 
as a pie.” We miss the breadth of the 
part, its abounding vitality, the joyous- 
ness of “‘Prince am I none, yet am 
I nobly born.” Simon Eyre is from 
Tower Street in the City of London; 


lover; and Mr. Patrick Barton’s idea 
of DEKKER’s informal king. The pro- 
duction, inventively-detailed and com- 
plete with a Tudor version of Music- 
While-You-Work, has been touring for 
C.E.M.A., and enlivening the munition 
hostels. J.C. T. 


‘“‘A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH” 
(ARTs) 


No searcher for collectors’ pieces— 
with which the Arts Theatre is lavish 
—will find this journey unrewarding. 
Although S#errmpan’s Scarborough 
hardly matches his Bath, the presence 
of Lord Foppington, that slightly 


Mr. Derek Bircn’s quiet 
Loveless is the best of the romantics. 
Mr. RicHarD WorDswoRTH makes an 
amiable fellow of Tom Fashion, who 
takes the heiress from under the nose of 
his coxcomb brother, and who may find 
that his bride—amenable though she 
appears in the country—is something 
of a trial when she leaves her Nurse 
and discovers for herself the joys of 
Town. 

Those who want to see this Sheridan 
restoration should remember that 
the Arts is a club theatre; mem- 
bership, which costs five shillings a 
year, is essential before seats can be 
booked. J.C. T. 
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At the Opera 





“A Nicur tv VENIcH”—JOHANN 
Strauss (CAMBRIDGE) 

CaRNIVAL night in Venice. Towers, 
palaces and domes glisten like mysteri- 
ous jewels in the moonlight. Wisps of 
distant melody float in the air. Figures 
in masks and dominoes flit in and out 
of the shadows—whispered assigna- 
tions—trills of laughter quickly hushed 
—a gondola drifts languorously by, 
barring the waters of the lagoon with 
ripples of silver... . 

How often have you dreamed of it? 
Ts it to be wondered at that Annina, 
who had that lovely pink-and-silver 
dress looped with roses, dreamed of it 
too and wanted to seek adventures of 
her own instead of merely taking part 
in Barbara’s?. For Barbara had an 
aged and jealous husband who was 
just as determined to keep her out 
of the amorous Duke’s clutches as 
she was to get into them. So when 
the gondola came to take her to the 
convent Annina got in in her place. 
How was Annina to know that it was 
the wrong gondola? And how could 
jealous Caramello, always ready to 
help the Duke’s amours (for a con- 
sideration), know that the lady in his 
gondola was his own Annina? So the 
convent’s grey walls did not close 
round her. Fortune had smiled on a 
jade as fickle as herself and Annina 
was in the Duke’s glittering palace in 
the twinkling of an eye, with the Duke 
himself on his knees before her. Oh, 
rapture! And with what romantic 
passion and burning words did he 
shiver her heart to fragments, irresist- 
ible even while he carolled that 
constant he would never be? After 
all, what are hearts on Carnival night 
made for except to be broken— 
broken ten/times, or a hundred times, 
if there are handsome dukes to do the 
breaking ? 

But really the Duke was a little 
too wicked, and she loved her Cara- 
mello best (and perhaps being made a 
bit jealous taught him a lesson); and 
the Duke made him his steward 
instead of Barbara’s tiresome old 
husband (Barbara’s disappearance for 
the evening with a handsome young 
man served him right too); and 
Pappacoda the macaroni-seller and 
Ciboletta the maid became the Duke’s 
cook and the Duke’s cook’s wife. So 
it all ended happily. 

The production is lavish and the 
scenery and dresses all that the heart 
could wish. The orange-seller in the 
first act is guaranteed to make your 
mouth water. Tourists will sigh 
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“Tf next week I was to be shipwrecked on a desert island, 
what six books woud you have in print?” 


nostalgically at the “set” of the 
Piazza San Marco, where we dance a 
tarantella in the moonlight and see 
some effective Carnivalese acrobatics 
by the Darmora Imps. There is a 
well-devised but rather too lengthy 
harlequinade (by PAULINE GRANT) in 
whieh all the traditional figures appear 
—Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon and 
the rest. Daria Bayan sings charm- 
ingly and looks delightful as Annina 
and has an excellent supporting cast 
which includes Dennis NosBLe (Cara- 
mello), Henry WENDON (the Duke), 
and Jerry VERNO (Pappacoda). The 
music, directed by Mark H. Lussock, 
is well performed — but when is 


Strauss not Strauss? When it lacks 
the verve, the sparkle, the breathless 
knife-edge poise of the genuine article. 
One cannot have everything. 


.°] ° 


Finance 
ey up from Bancor 


In their western trains 
After months of hunting 
Through the groves of Keynes, 
High financial experts 
Plan a compromise. 
If you know what all this means, 
Kindly put me wise. J.B.N. 
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“Here he comes—I bet he’s forgotten the cigarettes.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Mr. C. S. Lewis 


Mr. C. S. Lewis, a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
has become well-known of late as a champion of traditional 
values. “I myself am a Theist, and indeed a Christian,” 
he tells us in T’he Abolition of Man (OxForD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 2/6), a series of three lectures recently delivered at 
the University of Durham. Speaking as a traditionalist, 
if not exactly as a Christian, he opens his first lecture with 
a withering analysis of a text-book of English literature 
sent to him by its sanguine and ingenuous authors. “I do 
not want to pillory two modest practising school-masters,” 
he says, and then gets to work on Gaius and Titius, as he 
calls them. The effect, if not the purpose, of their text- 
book, he argues, must be to turn their pupils into trousered 
apes and urban blockheads. For Titius and Gaius “‘com- 
fort and security, as known to a suburban street in peace- 
time, are the ultimate values. . . . Man lives by bread 
alone . . . peace matters more than honour and can be 
preserved by jeering at colonels and reading newspapers.” 
Whatever we may think of Mr. Lewts’s attitude towards 


two junior members of his profession, the substance of . 


his remarks is sound enough. He makes a good point, too, 
when he suggests that Gaius and Titius are probably under 
the illusion that their pupils require to be fortified against 
emotion. ‘My own experience as a teacher,” he adds, 
“tells an opposite tale. For every one pupil who needs to 
be guarded from a weak excess of sensibility there are three 
who need to be awakened from the slumber of cold 
vulgarity.” “Cold vulgarity,” as a description of the 


muddled state of the adolescent in the world of to-day, 
defines the limitations of Mr. Lewis, whose energy per- 
ceptibly wilts when he passes from destructive criticism to 
an exposition of “this thing which I have called for con- 
venience the T'ao, and which others may call Natural Law 
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or Traditional Morality or the First Principles of Practical 
Reason or the First Platitudes.” Those who agree with 
his argument will admire the lucid manner in which he 
expounds it; those who cannot follow it will not be warmed 
into a sudden understanding by any fire in his words. 
“The heart,” he says, ‘never takes the place of the head.” 
That was not Pascal’s view, nor did the vision on the road 
to Damascus create a merely intellectual assent to certain 
platitudes which had previously failed to engage the 
attention of St. Paul. H: &. 





Poet-Naturalist 


Mr. SamMuEL J. Looker, the owner of fifteen out of the 
twenty-two notebooks of Richard Jefferies, has already 
made a happy impression as the editor of Jefferies’ England. 
The companion volume, Jefferies’ Countryside (CONSTABLE, 
10/-), will delight those (and they are many) who find 
what Thoreau called ‘“‘this chopping sea of civilized life” 
increasingly too much for their queasy stomachs. Here is 
a deliberate repose to questions of the day, a deliberate 
suggestion that nature invites spiritual transcendence 
rather than mechanical conquest. The editor’s Introduc- 
tion points out, with examples amplified in the Notes, how 
the Morse-like brevities of the diaries became “the proud, 
the vigorous, the melodious words” of the essays; and a 
score and a half of the essays themselves provide one with 
such excellent company as ten magpies in one field not far 
from Charing Cross and a young Sussex shepherd intelligent 
and content on fifteen shillings a week. Although Jefferies 
felt that ‘‘cities labour under every disadvantage” he had 
a sound weakness for small towns; and one of his most 
genial retrospects celebrates Brighton, a famous collection 
of pottery and a memorable mug with the notably pre- 
Beveridge motto— 


“Money to him who has spirit to use it, 
And life to him who has courage to lose it.” 
H. P. E. 


Two Russians on the States -. 


Anyone remembering the general attitude here and in 
America towards the Soviet Union before the present age 
of concord will probably blush on reading Little Golden 
America (ROUTLEDGE, 12/6). Anyhow, he ought to. The 
book, which was published in Russia in 1936, vividly 
records a tour of the United States by the authors, ILya 
In¥ and EvGENE Petrov, the year before. In its judgments 
it is both shrewd and handsome. Americans, the authors 
decided, were almost equally admirable and_ baffling. 
Admirable because they devoted their lives to “service,” 
which covered everything from quiet efficiency at the work- 
bench to fitting three kinds of water in the best hotel 
bedrooms and meticulously keeping their word, however 
casually given; and baffling because their young men 
showed no curiosity about the world, because in a land 
of plenty they ate standardized and tasteless food, and 
because, while possessing excellent instruments for further- 
ing the common weal, they suffered them to be made 
ineffectual. Compared with Western prejudices against 
Russia at the time the prejudices of these engaging 
tourists seem remarkably few. What is still more remark- 
able is their gift for passing on to their audience the sight 
of new things for the first time. In a two-months’ motor 
drive with the charmingly comic Mr. Adams they seem to 
have seen everything—the great cities, the eternal small 
town, deserts, gigantic trees, bridges and canyons, factories, 
prisons, Indian reserves, slums, film studios (they observe 
that in America these are not called factories, as at home!). 
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They heard Mr. Roosevelt, met Mr. Ford, listened respect- 
fully to Lincoln Steffens, took a long look at Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, junior, and everywhere questioned, questioned, 
questioned, The result is one of the most vivid accounts 
of America we are likely to have. J. 3, 


Non Omnibus Unum 


The theme that pervades Restaurant Roundabout (Duck- 
WoRTH, 12/6) is, very appositely, food and drink. “Ah,” 
said T'rimalchio, “what did you have for dinner?” And 
Mr. T. A. Layton replies, like the tombstone-maker of the 
Satyricon, “I will tell you if I can.” One naturally adverts 
to the Satyricon : for a third or so of Mr. LaytTon’s amusing 
book is taken up with reminiscences of Stephen Gaselee 
of the Foreign Office, translator of Petronius, scholar and 
gourmet. This section, with its necessarily extra-depart- 
mental handling of Gaselee, and its very rough résumés of 
the picaresque plots of texts whose point is their historical 
and literary flavour, is, however, the least diverting part of 
a diverting book. Mr. Layton’s own career, from his 
jolly if laborious apprenticeship in the Bordeaux wine 
trade to the founding of the Book Wine Restaurant and 
the Cheddar Roast, is far more entertaining. Some of his 
old menus, characteristically flecked with candle-grease, 
are rather crudely gluttonous. But his chapter on 
“Cheeses,” concerning which, after M. Androiiet of Paris, 
he is probably the world’s first expert, is a fascinating 
treatise. M. Androiiet stocked two hundred cheeses to 
Mr. Layton’s forty; and the only slip one notes in their 
mouth-watering lists is the attribution of the (surely 
Prussian?) ‘“Tilsiter” to Switzerland. H. P. E. 


The Problem of India 


Mr. PENDEREL Moon, the author of Strangers in India 
(FaBER, 7/6), resigned from the Indian Civil Service in 1943 
at the age of thirty-eight, and is, one may assume, the 
“sensible but rather earnest young man named Greenlane,” 
whose experiences in India during the decade before the 
war illustrate the clear and very interesting analysis of the 
Indian problem which forms the theme of this book. The 
guiding aims of Greenlane when he left for India were ‘‘to 
uphold the interest of the underdog and at the same time to 
facilitate the transition to Indian self-government.” On 
reaching India he was struck not only by the destitution 
of the mass of the people but by the fact that writers on 
India: had greatly exaggerated her natural wealth. Much 
of the soil was poor, and where it was good yielded inferior 
crops for want of artificial irrigation. In the first decade 
of the century Lord Curzon had initiated a large-scale 
agricultural policy which had perceptibly raised the 
standard of living throughout India; but bold measures, 
Greenlane learnt in due course, were no longer in favour. 
“Tn the last twenty years,” an older man tells him, “we’ve 
become obstructionists, obstinately resisting new ideas 
and damning those who spread them as Congress-walas, 
Communists, anti-English and seditious.” The days of 
English supremacy in India are, in the author’s opinion, 
over, and while he finds resistance to Indian self-government 
human and natural he holds that if we are to retain India 
within the orbit of the Commonwealth we must rely not 
on force but on those ties of sentiment as well as interest 
which have been formed during an association of over one 
hundred and fifty years. He holds, too, and illustrates 
with a wealth of tragi-comic instances from Greenlane’s 
experiences as a magistrate in a remote village in Northern 
India, that it is better for a country in a backward 
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condition to be administered by its own people than by 
a race with a more highly-developed conception of justice. 
Warren Hastings, the author recalls, thought it a monstrous 
injustice that Indians should be subjected to laws designed | 
for quite different social conditions; and the result of 
introducing an elaborate legal system into a land of 
illiterate peasants has been to breed a horde of unscrupulous 
lawyers who have stimulated perjury to such an extent 
as to convert the criminal law into ‘‘a recognized and well- 
tried means of harassing, imprisoning and even hanging 
one’s enemies.” H. K. 


For Crying Out Loud 
In Our Hearts Were Young and Gay (ConstaBe, 8/6) 
Miss CorneiA OTIs SKINNER and Miss Emity Kimprovaua, 
aided by their illustrator ALAJALOov, who adds to the fun 
with sketches of many predicaments, remind some of us 
how light-hearted and long-waisted we were in those days 
after the last war when clothes were adventures, freedom 
just beginning, men dangerous and novices willing to try 
any game once on tournament occasions. The book begins 
in Montreal where the friends (each shamed by the maternal 
gift of a “safety-pocket” that swayed, bulged and startled 
dancing-partners) met before sailing for Europe. The 
account of their travels is ridiculous and enchanting. 
Emily’s search for a bell-boy and discovery of a nude and 
angry elderly gentleman, Cornelia’s measles, a visit to 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the buying of twin fur cloaks and Mr. 
Skinner’s ery of ‘“How could you get so many rabbits!” 
the Hampton Court Maze on a rainy day, bed-bugs in 
Paris, and wild and solemn occasions are all described with 
equal gusto. Whether you laugh till you cry because it 
is all so funny, or cry for the zest and simplicities that may 
never come your way again, you will almost certainly end 
by laughing, because the authors laugh so abandonedly at 
themselves and understand nonsense as well as the dignity 
of youth and sights that can raise the heart. It is good to 
read in the foreword that all the characters are “completely 
non-fictitious,” but it is sad to come to the end of the 
book. B. E.'B. 














Y batman held up my light 

shoes (the ones I wear with 

my Service dress) and then 
threw them into the waste-paper 
basket. 

“Taka-taka,” he said, which is 
Swahili for “rubbish.” 

After he had gone I fished them out, 
hid them under my coat, and took 
them up to the tent where an Egyptian 
cobbler plies his trade. 

Old shoes (was it Milton who said 
it?) make the whole world kin. The 
Egyptian cobbler’s sallow face under 
the red fez assumed exactly the same 
expression as a London cobbler’s face 
would have assumed under similar 
circumstances. 

“Finish,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders.-: “Mafish. No good mend.” 

I knew it of course, but it saddened 
me because these old shoes were one 
of my last links with England. One 
by one the things I brought from home 
have had to be discarded. Clothes have 
worn out, books have been borrowed 
and not returned. Even my S8.D. cap, 
which was made by Blackberry Bros. 
and ought to have lasted three wars 
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Old Friends 


(needs no rubbing in) and my two 
black travelling cases with my name 
and draft number in big white letters, 
a copy of the Bexhill Observer at the 
bottom of one of the cases to keep the 
lining from getting soiled, and a tooth- 
brush with a transparent red handle. 
Even the toothbrush is no longer in 
regular employment, but has the 
status of a mere pensioner, recalled to 
the colours only when my batman 
Abdulla has hidden its Egyptian 
successor with more than usual 
skill. 

The death of my light shoes was 
indeed a tragedy. As | used to sit in 
our mess, leaning back in one of the 
deep chairs in which we “rough it” out 
here, I was able to gaze at their 
wrinkled glossiness and conjure up the 
day when Edith and I bought them. 
It was in February 1940, before the 
war had reached even the middle 
of the beginning. I was still, I am 
almost ashamed to say, a civilian, but 
negotiations were on foot between 
myself and the Secretary for War, so I 
bought the shoes with an eye to the 
future. 
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better to get something square-toed 
and roomy, so as to accustom my feet 
to five or ten years in the ranks. 
Actually I had only eighteen months 
in the ranks, and since I got my com- 
mission I have been able to wear my 
shoes for quite a long time. And in 
the reflection of the shiny toe-caps I 
have seen again the interior of that 
boot-shop in Bexhill-on-Sea, and tasted 
again the hot scones and real tea we 
had in the teashop next door when the 
business of the day was done. 

I really cannot bear to throw them 
away. So I have asked Lieutenant 
Sympson’s advice about it. 

“T want,” I said, “to wear them just 
once again, on the Victory Parade. 
But how can I keep Abdulla from 
jettisoning them?” 

“Tf Abdulla is anything like my 
own batman Dongo Bongo,” he said 
with concentrated bitterness, ‘there 
is only one way to make him preserve 
the things—order him to throw them 
away.” 

Sympson’s knowledge of human 
nature sometimes surprises one. 1 
took his advice, and Abdulla imme- 
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at least, was blown off my head just | “I need shoes,” I told the man, diately made the shoes up into a = 

by the de Lesseps statue in Port Said ‘‘that will look all right with a lounge parcel and concealed them at the 

and lost in the sea. suit but that will also go well with bottom of the larger of the black a 
The only English things now remain- a:Service dress when I receive my _ travelling cases. _ 


ing to me are my Service dress, which 
is impersonal, like all baubles of pomp 
and: circumstance, a tube of Beardol 
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commission.” 
Edith laughed in a most unwifely 
fashion and said that I would do much 


po 


So all we need now for the Victory 
Parade, as Sympson says, is the 
Victory. - 


STUPENDOUS 
SPELLBINDING 
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DUTY FREE SMOKES 


for P.O.W., ROYAL NAVY 
& HLM. FORCES OVERSEAS 


may be sent at a quarter of the home price, 
and are packed in vacuum tins to ensure 
arrival at destination in perfect condition. 
Just ask your tobacconist for the official label 
order form or in case of difficulty write direct 
to us, George Dobie & Son, Ltd., Duty Free 
Dept., 9, Causeyside Street, Paisley, Scotland. 
All you then need to do is to fill in the details 
according to the directions on the back of the 
label and return to your tobacconist or post 
back to us, as the case may be. Your order 
will receive immediate attention and you will 
be notified of despatch. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Tobacco and Cigarettes 
































THE WORLD 


in 
MEMISPHERTS 


GIANTS OF THE NEW WORLD... 





During this war modern construc- 
tional vehicles—the Bulldozer, 
Dumper and Scraper — have per- 
formed Herculean service. High- 
ways have been laid through 
primeval forests, airfields have been 
smoothed out of dense jungle, 
wildernesses have been cleared 
to make way for camps and town- 
ships... . all in spaces of time 
which, a few years ago, would have 
seemed quite unbelievable. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 


Another 


without the giant pneumatic tyre 
these specialised machines could 
never have developed their present 
degree of efficiency. No ‘ ordinary’ 
tyre could operate under the con- 
ditions which heavy constructional 
work imposes. Goodyear pioneered 
and developed these giant tyres ; 
and the achievement of the future 
which will depend so much on giant 
tyres will serve as a reminder of 
Goodyear’s ceaseless quest for 
improvement . 


GOODZ YEAR 


_ plo i to Progress 
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Rationing fer Cihses a 


Dickens—creator of the immortal Oliver Twist who 
asked for more—would have made even “ points" and 
“zoning” sound entertaining. He lived in an age of 
peace and plenty when people could buy Romary 
Biscuits as they liked. But in spite of present-day 
restrictions, Romary quality is of the same high 
order, and we look forward to the time when we can 
Say “‘yes’’ when people ask for—more. 


| ROWS 


Sunbridge Wells’ Siscuits 
———_—-X ——— SO 








Give your 
digestion this 
REST-cure 











THERE would be less indigestion 
if people would only give their 
digestive organs a REST now and 
then, especially when tired. In- 
stead of a full meal which strains 
the digestion, have a cup of 
Benger’s Food to soothe the’ 
stomach and give it a chance to 
recover. Benger’s provides the 
warmth and nourishment you 
need whilst giving your digestion 
rest and strength. 






—an essential factor 
in REST-THERAP Y — 
the natural treat- 
ment for Indigestion 


Benorn’s, today, is as easy to make as a cup 
of cocoa, From all Chemists and -class 
Grocers — The Original Plain Benger’s, Malt 
Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt Flavoured. 
Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 
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Note these Facts 


SLEEPLESSNESS 
has one thing in 
common with 


_ Here’s to 







Neuritis, Headache, Victory 

Toothache, | and Peace 

Rheumatism, | 

Colds and ’Flu: when she 

it can be relieved safely and will ride 

speedily by ‘Genasprin’. her famous 
There are many causes of 

Sleeplessness, of which worry, 





over-tiredness and a run-down 
state of health are perhaps 
the most general. Sleepless- 
ness invariably creates a 
vicious circle: it induces the 
worry and tiredness which 
im; make sound sleep more diffi- 
| cult as well as more necessary. 

That is where ‘Genasprin’ 
can help you. Two tablets 
taken in a little water at bed- 
time will quieten your ovet- 
active brain and induce that 
comfortable feeling of languor 





JAMES 


| for pleasure ! 
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Seething lo be acuired 


The perfectly finished product commands admiration; 
but performance is more important than looks. Our 
springs and pressings are doing vital work in a thousand 





Cycles, Autocycles, Motorcycles 


| 





THE JAMES CYCLE COMPANY LTD. 
GREET - BIRMINGHAM 





























which . forerunner of different ways. If the quality of your products is to 
sound, refreshing sleep. eee B® ‘ 7? : : 
‘Genaspria’ is the safc brand deserve admiration, fit them with springs and pressings sg 
of aspirin that cannot harm which are as good. $1 
swncoleg manna = can be away 
ought from any chemist at ; 2 1/3 a1 
1730. oF 2134, THE TEMPERED SPRING CO LTD sk 
‘Genasprin’ soothes ATTERCLIFFE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 4 1 — 
Nerves quickly—time it! A 
The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered , 
trade mark of Genatosan Ltd., FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, SOLD BY NAAFI 


























Nothing seems 






Healthy dogs 
make good companions 


impossible 





when your 









use NON-SLIP 
Furmoto 


FLOOR CREAM: 
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THERE WILL a | 
ALWAYS BE... | >>> sti . \ 





A Scottish 
War Medallist 


Men like this 
toman the life- 
boats round 
our coast. It is 
your privilege 
to ensure by 
your contribu- 
tion that 
THERE WILL_ = 
ALWAYS BE 
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GUARANTEED 


1007. NON-SLIP eee , 
Furmoto shines floors like glass—produces a hard, tread-proof and water- | BOB MARTIN’S tn 


proof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleum—yet on it you can’t | Condition Powder Tablets flay 


slip an inch. Because of this it is the only polish you should use. | 
Avoid accident claims as a result of anyone falling on slippery floors. You k d fit 
are absolutely safe with Furmoto, for with every tin is given fe % eep ogs I 
£100 FREE INSURANCE ACAINST SLIPPING - 
well equipped - 
boats for them : A 


i *y Sold in 2/- tins and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. E W iM ATISM ° Files 
as ill 
J 7 / : ed. 


toman. We know you will not fail them. 


urease ction FY MOCO fabs eheam  CECONES, 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to. | os a ASLE PROM All. CHEMISTS 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B-E.. Secretary! FuRMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 | 
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and remember the infinite variety 
Makers ot 


| FINE SOAPS 
| for Fifty Years 





and inexhaustible supply of Things in ‘Celanese’ 


- q : —for in looking back you will glimpse the future ! 





The same restless and inventive spirit responsible 


for the ‘Celanese’ Products you already know, i Che name "1 
h ded t t -time d ds with | . . 

as — ed to urgent war-time demands wi H, w hich ha s I 
amazing new Products. When Peace comes, | 

these Products will be applied to civilian life become a 





and released to you in ample supply. | tradition in 


Use Pepsodent. Then feel with your So look forward to . . . , * 









% 
tongue how its super-cleansing Irium ur vé SOAP 
has flushed stain-collecting film clean 
away. ¢ , 
1/3 and 2/2 Including Tax. -4 > 3 making x 
Also made in 
Powder Form, 
‘Tu ow Ak K al, 
TRA of i 
x x 
4. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD. 
LONDON, W., 
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EVERYBODY 
WANTS A... 
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GARDEN GLOVES 
2/6 per pair, of Ironmongers aad Stores or 
direct (post 3d.). One coupon per pair. 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 























The clue to the remarkable wear- 
ing qualities of Moccasin Shoes 
is hidden. It is their finish and 
sound workmanship that ensure 
that Moccasin Shoes keep their 
shape, stand up to hardest wear. 
It’s difficult to tell one good-looking 
pair of shoes from another; only 
wear will reveal that Moccasin 
Shoes are better made. 
Moccasin—like most worth while 
things nowadays—may not always 
be readily available. But they’re 
well worth waiting for the next time 
you invest coupons in shoes. For 
town or country wear. 


TOOTHBRUSH 

‘on The strictly limited supplies are 
e being fairly distributed — but 

Tyo maps disappointments are unavoidable. 
SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 








NICHOLSONS GIN 











ITS GOOD 











CARASAD(/ 
) | |INTERMEZ 
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> gipeant shape reg 
id 2 a 60/- per box fio CHEMIST 
ed, of 50, post free 


BRISTLES; 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5d. 


GREEN'S LTD., NYLON; 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


Cigar Importers, 
37 & 38, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & omg 4 (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
Slough & Gargrave T.1§ 

















PADMORE & BARNES LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 






















KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED 
| / a 
| PASTILLES 
embodying the 
manufacturing 


experience of 





eighty years 
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MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 





TOBACCO 


Many “discriminating pipe 
smokers have found Rattray’s 
tobacco simply by trial and 
error, but having found it they 
have become firm friends of 
their pipes as well as the tobacco. 
This unasked-for testimonial 
proves this statement—if proof 
is needed. 

A customer writes from Bletchley— 
“In your Old Gowrie tobacco, I 
sincerely thank you for a clean, 
sweet, and altogether delightful 
smoke.” 


Obtainable only from 


i 


m” TOBACCO BLENDER 

| Perth, Scotland 

cima Price 49/- per Ib.,Post Paid 

= Send 12/3 for sampie }-Ib. 
tin, Post Free. 








your Doctor 
prescribes 


Harrogate, he is following a long- 
established tradition. For genera- 
tions, doctors in all parts of the 
country have advised their patients 


to take treatment for Rheumatic | 
Complaints at the Royal Baths at | 


R ble acc dation is assured, but it 


is advisable to write to:— 
H. ROBERTS, Manager, Dept. P. 
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/ hand- forged —that’s why 


“KROPP 


shaves so luxuriously and 
LASTS SO LONG 


The Craftsmen who make this famous razor 
believe that there’s no razor to equal the hand- 
forged KROPP. So do users all over the world. 


British-made from fine Sheffield steel. Lasts a 
lifetime. No grinding. No upkeep costs. 


14/-, including purchase 
tax. Of Hairdressers, 
Cutlers and Stores. 

Pleasesend 2}d.stampfor 
Postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. 
LTD. - LONDON, W.1 
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“I'M GLAD I GOT MY FEET RIGHT!” 





Weak arches brought this foreman nearly to breaking 
point. Fortunately a friend sent him to Scholl’s. He says It 
was the best day’s work he ever did. And how right he is! 
Strong feet give you the staying-power you need to back the 
men at the front. And no-one need lack them. Expert 
treatment is available at every Scholl Depot—whether your 
trouble is a fallen arch or a painful callous. Come in. 


Scholl Foot Aids and Appliances are obtainable from 
Scholl Depots, chemists, shoe-dealers and stores. 


Footnotes by SCHOLL 
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; ‘from 
springer Mirica 





The streets of Johannesburg may not 
be paved with gold, or those of 
Kimberley with diamonds, but the 
wealth of the Union contributes in no 
small measure to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. In the development of 
her resources South Africa employs 
modern machinery and up-to-date 
methods. To use a simple analogy, the 
‘teeth’ are there and KOLYNOS, the 
modern, scientific tooth paste, keeps 
them ‘ fighting fit’. 
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BLENDED BRISTLES 


e@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Rest British rushes 





MODEL AEROPLANES 
L.B.LTD. London 


———-BRITISH EMPIRE STAM 


H. R. Harmer's Private Treaty Depart” 
ment have for sale en bloc a delightful two” 
. volume Collection of 20th-century British 
West Indian stamps, price £1,000; and 
another Colonial Collection in five albums, 

















price £650. Both may be inspected at 
Bond Street. 

The World's Leading 
H. R. HARME Stamp Auctioneer, 


39-42, New Bond Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Phone: Mayfair 0218 (3 lines). 











ASK YOUR TAILOR fouse 


Redi-bilt 
INTERLININGS 
ON YOUR NEXT SUIT 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


es THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 





















































HOME 
ENTERTAINMENT 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 
RADIO RECEIVERS * RECORDS 
TELEVISION 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


‘The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middl 
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CADET SHIP ‘“*KOBENHAVN.”’ Specially painted by Frank H. Mason, R.l. 


a a 2 cc) 
"aA NING Ih Sal 
« i} arg Sailormen are not of 


one mind upon the necessity of training in sail, but the fine cadet training 
ships of recent years embodied all that was best in design and construction. 
The arts of ropework and rigging are the delight of the man “trained in 
sail,’’ and he is a discriminating user of ropes and sailcloth. Cordage, canvas 
and wire ropes for many of these fine cadet ships were supplied by British 
Ropes Limited, and our unit companies. It is our aim and tradition to provide 
products to fulfil the most exacting requirements of first class seamanship. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


Hemp Factories at 
LONDON, SUNDERLAND, LEITH, CARDIFF 


Stores at Falmouth - Southampton « Bristo! - Liverpool - Hull - Newcastle - Glasgow 
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Thank qoodness 
l always bought 


Viyella 


COOL WHEN IT’S HOT— WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on active 
service for half a century, and are still right for any battlefront, any climate. 
Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white, they can only be 
supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 


OVERSEAS OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGH OUT THE WORLD 
A.17i 
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is "Bits a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
; Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
= making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
fa Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
a standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 


the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


se those whose palates appreciate perfection. 
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Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ltd., at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional ee 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, June 7, 1944. 








